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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

point, derivative plot, becomes his strongest with the 
crowd, although Mr. Phillips took his plots from old 
legend, while Mr. Masefield takes his from current popu- 
lar convention. Derived plot tempts almost inevitably 
to derived style, and any suggestion of an old familiar 
tune helps with the crowd. 

Poetry has opened its hospitable door to Mr. Mase- 
field's admirers and detractors, presenting in each case 
the extreme opinion. Meantime, to the more moderate 
view, this poet seems to be in danger, and The Daffodil 
Fields is the danger sign. Here his taste for popular melo- 
drama decoys him into a plot so absurd that it utterly 
destroys the poem. And his allegiance to it leaves him 
in no mood for such stirring organ music as that long 
description of the ten-days' storm at sea which is the 
best of Dauber. 

In The Daffodil Fields this poet, like Mr. Phillips in his 
later plays, is merely indulging his weaknesses. 

H.M. 

POETIC PROSE AND VERS LIBRE 

The essential difference between prose and poetry is 
in the quality of the rhythmic phrase. The metric 
paraphrase of one of Oscar Wilde's prose poems, recently 
published in a Chicago paper, gave merely a typograph- 
ical semblance of poetry. Any attempt to turn the 
following poem into prose by omitting the line divisions 
would prove unsuccessful. 
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Poetic Prose and Vers Libre 

THE POET 

Out of the deep and the dark, 

A sparkling mystery, a shape, 

Something perfect, 

Comes like the stir of the day: 

One whose breath is an odour, 

Whose eyes show the road to stars, 

The breeze in his face, 

The glory of Heaven on his back. 

He steps like a vision hung in air, 

Diffusing the passion of Eternity; 

His abode is the sunlight of morn, 

The music of eve his speech: 

In his sight, 

One shall turn from the dust of the grave, 

And move upward to the woodland. 

Yone Noguchi 

Prose rhythms differ from poetic rhythms according 
to the inherent, scientific divisions of the rhythmic wave 
lengths. Those of poetry rise to a more concentrative 
stress, regularly or irregularly recurrent, and by the 
law of balance, make strenuous demand on the poetic 
interval, the pause. The rhythm of prose. has less range 
of rise and fall. Its periodic waves cling rather closely 
to the horizontal level, though permitting within this 
range a great amount of subtle variation. It is inter- 
esting, in this connection, to call attention to the extremely 
limited scope of conventional English prosody. A com- 
parison of iambic pentameter lines taken from Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Keats, Swinburne, and William Butler 
Yeats would reveal how inadequate is the old system 
of digital mensuration. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson was one of the first to call 
attention to the rhythmic phrase division of poetry. Tak- 
ing a line from Shakespeare he found that, apart from the 
five minor stressed syllables of the line, there were three 
major crests marking the poetic phrase, and that these 
were the more important of the two, since around these 
the minor crests were grouped in sequence. The musical 
analogy to the octave is suggestive, and far less sterile 
than the old system of prosody, which is more often 
proved false than true. 

A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

A Boy's Will, by Robert Frost, David Nutt, London 

I had withdrawn in forest, and my song 
Was swallowed up in leaves. 

There is another personality in the realm of vers e 
another American, found, as usual, on this side of the 
water, by an English publisher long known as a lover of good 
letters. David Nutt publishes at his own expense A Boy's 
Will, by Robert Frost, the latter having been long scorned 
by the "great American editors." It is the old story. 

Mr. Frost's book is a little raw, and has initanumberof 
infelicities; underneath them it has the tang of the New 
Hampshire woods, and it has just this utter sincerity. 
It is not post-Miltonic or post-Swinburnian or posf- 
Kiplonian. This man has the good sense to speak 
naturally and to paint the thing, the thing as he sees 
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